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** He that ¢ observeth the wind shi ill not sow ; and I he that regardeth the clouds shall not t reap. ”_ BU'T—* He that tilleth his Tand shall h have plenty of bread.”— Ecclesiastes. 
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I am one of those who make it a point of mo- 


rality and good breeding, never to be seen loung- | 
ing in the bar-room of a tavern. 
if ever, visit one of those modern places of 


In fact | rarely, 


resort, unless called to it by business of impor 
tance. I do not mean, however, to be severe 


upon such as do visit bar-rooms, to dissipate their 


Jeisure hours in the elegant conversation, and ra- 


tional refreshment, for which those places are so 
celebrated. Some very well meaning persons 
are in the habit of doing so. We are even told 
of some great men who have done so for the pur- 
pose of studying human nature. Among others, 
SwiFT is cited as an example, who never lost an 
opportunity of mingling with the lowest as well 
as the highest ranks of life, to enlarge his views 
of the human character in all its variety. But 
the taste and feelings of men differ as much as 
their forms and faces, and perhaps more ; and it 
happens to be repugnant to my taste and feelings 
to visit bar-rooms, and mingle with idle or bac- 
chanalian clubs. Not long since, however, I 
Was 


ate attention. 
tleman—concluded the business, on which he 
had taken the liberty of sending for me, and was 
on the point of retiring, wheo my ears were as- 
sailed by a familiar voice, with ‘* well, Mr. Home- 
spua, what do yoa think of the critics who have 
cut down Noah’s Travels to a shaving 2?” I turned 
round, and recognized an old friend whom I shall 
here style Richard’ Ruby Face. 1 had known 
Richard, however, before his acquaintance with 
Mr. Kaw Rum had imparted that elegant crimson 
which flushed in his countenance ; and when he 











could spend his time in much better company than 
that by which he was surrounded. But I could 
not treat an old friend with indifference, ‘although 
my feelings revolted at his new habits and associ- 
ations. I replied, therefore, with a cheerful 
air—‘* The remarks ofthe critics, Mr. Rudy Fuce 
to whom you allude, I have not read, as Home, 
Brain, and CampBe ct are the critics I most ad- | 
mire, and the only onesthat I read. They have 

written to improve mankind, whilst those hunters 
after quaint phrases and verbal defects, who fill 
the pages of newspapers and magazines with their 
criticisms, or rather witticisms, have too fre- || 
quently been guided by a spirit of personal or 
party malevolence ; and have been willing to 
lose sight of the beauties of an author, in their 
zeal to expose his blemishes.”’ Here my friend 
Richard became impatient. He was willing to be 
heard but did not like to listen. ‘* Not read!’’ 
he exelaimed—“ and you, sir, the Editor of The 
Plough Boy, and have not read all the critics have 
published about Noah’s book!’  ‘* Indeed, 
my old friend,” said I, ‘‘I have often read of 
Noah’s ark—but as to Noah’s book, of which 
you speak, I have not seen it, nor did I know 
that he had ever writtena book. I thought 


ithe building of the ark was the work by which he 
called upon to meet a gentleman at one of |} 


' those places on business which required immedi- 
I went accordingly—saw the gen- |! 


twas distinguished.” ‘* “ounds,”’ cried Mr. Ruby 


| Face, and fire flashed from his eyes, while the | 


crimson of his cheek increased as the blood 


i flew into it, and mingied with the brandy blos- 


soms—*‘* Zounds, sir, I don’t mean Noah in the 
Bible: not atall, sir; but Mordecat Manassa 
Noah, that vile, wandering Jew that writes the 
Advocate. Itis his book of Travels that I mean; 
and the critics have done the rascal over, like a 
done over tailor. He'll tell no more stories a- 
bout Algiers, and all that thing, PI warrant ye !” 
‘“ Very good,” said I, ‘‘ my dear fellow, if the 


|seller’s shelf. Inthe language of Mr. Jefferson, 
his book will neither pick the pocket, nor break 
‘the leg of any one: For a done over author can 
| do no more harm than a done over tailor. The 
| pen ot the one, must be as blunt as the bodkin of 
‘the other, and no body has any thing to fear 
from either.” ‘* Ah, Mr. Plough Boy,” exclaim- 
‘ed Ruby Face, ‘*1 see you are getting to be the 
| friend of the Jew—I thought you a Clintonian to 
the bottom of the bottle, as we gentlemen of the bar 
‘say.”? ** In love and letters,’’ I replied, ‘*I am 
‘neither an Israelite nor a Nazarene—neither a 

Whig nor a Tory—neither a Buck Tail nor a 
Clintonian—but i in the former, worship the fair 
that excels in beauty and merit, and in the latter 
|admire whatever is brilliant in genius, correct in 
taste, or profound in judgment.” ‘* Agreed,”’ 
exclaim’d Ruby Face, ** and by all that’s good in 
a punch-bowl, there is no taste, genius, or any 
thing else, but what is weaker than sprnce-beer, 
in Noah’s book—it has no grammar nor sense, 
rhyme no reason—but he tries to make a great 
man of himself, and abuses Mr. Monroe.” ‘| 
tell you again, said I, my good friend, I have not 
read the bock ; when I shall have read it, I shall 
be able to give my opinion of it: In the mean 
time, if Noah has abused Mr. Monroe, the Presi- 
dent has too much dignity of soul to regard his a- 
buse. ‘The man who possesses the aflections of 
a great people, has nothing to fear from the abuse 
of any individual.”” Mr. Ruby Face was about to 
reply——but { stopped him short by assuring him, 
that | must be excused from any further discus- 
sion of the subject ; that I felt disposed to culti- 
vate calm and philosophic feelings, and social af- 
fections, without regard to any party ; that I had 
no resentments, personal or political, to gratify ; 
that I looked upon all political parties with per- 





fect indifference , that my warmest wish was to 





critics, as you say, have ‘* done him over,” then " promote Morality, Industry, Agriculture, Domes- 


we had better let him gest quietly on the book- 





tic Manufactures, and the useful arts in general; 
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that if Noah’s book be worth reading, I must wish 
success to it, as the production of an American 
author, printed with American types, on American 
paper ; that as a man, Mr. Noch was the same to 
me as Mr. Spooner, or Mr. Carter, his political an- 
tagonists in the editorial field ; that they were all 
** choice spirits,’ at the social board, and could 
do equal justice to a round of beef, a plum-pud- 
ding anda bottle of cider ; from which you know, 
said 1, Mr. Ruby Face, that we Plough Boys 
never retreat: In such conflicts we are always 
at home; so good day to you, my dear sir, and I 





shall take a peep into Mr. Noah’s book, and sce 


‘what he has to say. 


Having closed the labours of the day, I resolved 
to devote the evening to reading the book, which 
together with its author, my friead Ruby Face 
had treated so unmercilully. [ran over it, in 


my way, which is pretty much like that of the 


flies from one to another, and sips the sweets of 
all. In skipping thus from page to page, I hap- 
pened to light upon the passage, relating to 
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tor. At the north end are the remains of the two 
princes, Edward and York, who were smothered 
in the tower by the command of Richard ; they 
were discovered duyng the reign of Charles the 
2d, among the rubbish, under the’ stairs of the 
white tower, and by bim piously transferred to 
this spot. Ilere also are deposited the remains 
of Elizabeth, the only great woman that ever go- 
verned in Great Britain, and whose talents asa 
queen shed Justre over the country. She was 
the rarest instance of mind, fortitude, contidence 
and success, that we have recorded in the histo- 
ry ofa woman. Near her, as if to mock the pur- 
poses of fate, lies Mary, Queen of Scois, the most 
unfortunate of her sex, whom Elizabeth impri- 
soned [rom policy, and murdered from fear. She 
had been originally buried inthe cathedral at Pe- 
terboro’ ; her son, when he obtained the crown, 
caused her remains to be removed, and placed 
her former rival. 

* Phe ancient tombs are preposterous and ab- 
surd ; a whole lengti figure in marble is stully 
stretched on the summits of each, clad in armor ; 


Vand a few others with their hands elevated in 
bee, who does not stop long at any flower ; but. 


prayer. These cumbrous and inelegant speci- 
mens of sculpture, convey a just idea of the rude 
and barbarous taste which-prevailedin the darker 
ages ; the modern monuments are light, and se- 
veral of them finely executed , Lord Manstfield’s 


Westminster Abbey, that famous depository of || sod Lord Chatham’s, both of whom merited the 


I transcribe 


the mighty dead of Old England. 
the passage in part, the perusal of which may 
afford an evening’s amusement to my brother 
Plough Boys. 


‘« We proceeded to view Westminster Abbey, 
the depository of all that was great in arms, in 
arts, and in sciences. The weather was exces- 
sively hot, and the damp air, on entering the ab- 
bey, produced a chill, which was not allayed bya 
view of the tombs and sepulchres by which I was 
surrounded. Westminster Abbey is built on the 
site where once stood the temple of Apollo. To 
trace it from its origin, through the successive 
reigns of Roman, Saxon, Norman, and British 
kings ; to note its destruction, rebuiiding, en- 
largements, and endowments—its saints, abbotts, 
and prebendaries, would occupy a folio volume. 
It is impossible to see it without veneration, or 
contemplate the monuments of illustrious men, 
without feeling respect for the country that had 
wisdom to discern, and liberality to patronize, ge- 
pius. The architecture of the abbey is gothic, 
but the frequent alterations and additions have 
created a strange mixture of styles. It is about 
420 feet in length, with several aisles, which, to- 
gether with the nave, are supported by light pil- 
lars ; towersare built at the west end. We en- 
tered by a flight of steps to the chapel of Henry 
the 7th, where the king lies ** quietly inurned.” 
Taking into consideration the general parsimony 
of his life, it is surprising that he should have 
gone to the expense of so sumptuous a tomb ; 
but he discovered that the small chapel of Edward 
the confessor was too crowded with royalty, tc 
offer him sufficient room. 

“It is a splendid structure ; the gallant Rich- 
mond and his wife are represented in efficy ; 
their figures at full length in brass, which toge*h- 
er with the ornamental decorations of the tomb, 
are the work of Torresiano, a Florentine sculp- 


‘ 


| 


best efforts of the chissel, as well as the pen, are 
among the most splendid. Here also a monu- 
ment is erected to the unfortunate Major Andre, 
with whose history and virtues the American 
people are familiar ; it is somewhat disfigured by 
rude and ignorant persons. A small sarcophagus 
is raised to the memory of Mr. Wragg, who was 
drowned on his passage to England, having refu- 
sed to abandon the royal cause during the revo- 
lutionary war. There is something grateful 
even in the remembrance of national sacrifices ; 
and however we may lament the infatuation, 
which could abandon a canse so just as ours, we 
have no right to impugn the motives. ! spent 
near an hour in the poet’s corner. $/nder the 
monument of Shakspeare, David Garrick lies 
buried ; nothing could be more judicious. Here 





‘is a beautiful monument to Addison, the best of 


men and scholars ; there is a table to Goldsmith, 
the most able and amiable of poets ; here the 
" 1-4 ° ® 
name of Handel is inscribed, surrounded by the 
insignia of his profession ; and there repose the 
ashes of Johnson, a Colossus in literature, whose 
vigorous mind has done more for the English lan- 
guage, than any author of modern times. The 
eye, in its range through the corner, lights on thé 
names of Spencer, Chaucer, Butler, Jonson, Da- 
venant, Gay, Dryden, Prior, Rowe, Thompson, 
Cowley, Mason, and others, no less illustrious ; 


| all of which are calculited to awaken sensations 


of awe, and feelings of admiration and respect. 
these in part, were the ancestors of our nation, 
and while we should endeavour to produce paral- 


_lels, advance science and literature, and reward 


merit of our own, we have no occasion to be 
ashamed of our origin ; there is much to admire 
and imitate. Fox and Pitt, two great political 
rivals, lie peacably together, under plain slabs, 
upon which are simply inscribed the initials of 
thei names.” 








Critics may snarl at, and political foes of the 


{ 








author may ridicule Noah’s Travels ; But the 
book which contains sketches like the precedins 
one, is not devoid of interest. And if it be trax, 
as some of the author’s foes have asserted With a 
sneer, that he was bred a mechanic, whilst the 
fact aflords an ample apology for a few grammatj. 
cal defects in the composition, it vindicates, ai the 
same time, the power of genius, which, withoy; 
the advantages of classical discipline, could pro- 
duce such a volume of interesting sketches, and 
agreeable anecdotes, as that which we have just 
laid down ; and which we promise ourselves, the 
pleasure of again taking up, when some hour of 
solitude shall require to be cheered by its enga- 
ging narrative, or instructed by its judicious re. 
marks. H. H. Jr. 





Mr. Nicholson’s Prize Essay. 


ON A ROTATION OF CROPS. 
AND THE MOST PROFITABLE MODE OF COLLECTING 
PRESERVING AND APPLYING MANURES, 
{Communicatd to the Albany County Agricultural Society. ; 
[CONTINUED. ] 


In the spring of the third year, we propose to 
sow the ground with barley, after two or three 
ploughings—seed, two and a half bushels to the 
acre. At the same time also, give the ground at 
least 12 pounds of red clover seed to the acre. 
which may be carefully mixed with the barley, 
and sown together. Harrow the ground before 
sowing, and harrow in the seed, afler it has been 
prepared in the manner before directed ; then, if 
the farmer is in possession of the roller, let this 
be passed over the ground, particularly if it be 
somewhat dry ; for, in such case, barley, being 
covered with a husk, requires aclose envelope- 
ment wilh earth, in order that the progress of its 
germination be not either partially or wholly re- 
tarded. Next spring give the ground a top dress- 
ing of gypsum, of from one to two bushels to the 
acre, as circumstances may seem to require.—- 
Two clover crops are to be expected this season. 
The next, either one or two may be taken, ac- 
cording to the climate, but usually one only in 
more northerly regions ; and in this case let the 
second growth be laid prostrate, by the roller 
passing over it in the same direction in which the 
plough is to follow, in order that the growth may 
be carefully turned under, which will form an 
excellent lay for winter wheat, or for rye, if the 
climate is not adapted to the growth of the former 
crop. In suitable climates, wheat will succeed 
on a good clover lay even on light sandy ands. 
It is believed, however, that the species of wheat 
which is considerably cultivated in Pennsylvanie, 
culled spelt, (triticum spelta) may be successfully 
cultivated in any part of the northern states where 
wheat of the common sorts do not flourish.— 
When the sward has thus been turned under, let 
the surface be levelled by running the harrow 
lightly over it, in the same direction in which the 
plough runs, and then cover the seed with the 
harrow, run in a similar direction. Let the seed 
wheat be prepared in the manner before describ- 
ed, and let it be free from any mixtue of rye, oF 
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the seeds of cockle, or other weeds. Next 
spring give the ground another top dressing of 
gypsum, in order that a growth of white clover 
may rise after harvest, as this will aflord consi- 
derable fall feed, and a fresh sward tobe turned 
under in the latter part ofthe fall, the effect of 
which will be explained when speaking of ma- 
nures; &c. 

Thus our rotation requires six seasons for its 
completion, and is composed of six or more dif- 
ferent and Successive crops. In exhibiting our 
plan, we intend it merely as an ou‘line of what 
we deem at least one of the best and most profi- 
table systems of culture that can be pursued in 
good arable lands, where all obstructions to the 
most complete culture have beea removed — 
Oiner courses may probably be devised which 
may be as good, but we feel confident there can 
be none better. We -consider this rotation as 
comprehending a sufficient variety of crops for 
every purpose of affording the land rest by chan- 
ges ; and although a course of rotation might be 
made to include agreater variety of crops, still 
the profits of them in the aggregate, would pro- 
bably be less than in the plan we propose. We 
insist much on the culture of root crops for the 
greatest possible profits. In some instances the 
erowths of roots and vines we propose, as well 
us of the grain crops, might be substituted for 
others, and sometimes for the sake of further va- 
riety of growths, particularly of roots, it might 
be advisable ; all this must, however, depend on 
the soil, and other circumstances. If the soil 
be rich and deep, perhaps the mangel wurzel | 
should have a preference to the common turnip, 
and the pumpkin,in the first year’s crop,and per- | 
haps in such soil the cabbage culture should 
sometimes come in for a share. 

We should hardly advise that crops of carrots 
or of parsnips shoul’ ever enter the list of a 
general rotation of crops, as they require pecu- 
har soils, and uncommon preparation. ‘They are 
very valnable crops for particular purposes, but 





their uses for feeding and fatting cattle seem to}, 


be in agreat measure superseded by the less ex- | 
pensive culture of the crops before mentioned. | 
‘There are, however, some mellow fertile soils, | 
of sandy texture, where these roots, particularly 
carrots, may be cultivated with great advantage. | 
A very serious objection to the culture of pars- 
ips, is, that in the soils most suitable for them, 
they extend so deeply, that their extraction from 


the earth isa matter of nd small difficulty. 
| 


In recommending the alternate culture of the 
pumpkin with the corn crop, we have been in- | 
fluenced by two considerations ; firstly, from an | 
account we have lately seen of a trial made of | 
the culture of the large sort of pumpkin by itself, | 
in which at the rate of 25 tons to the acre were | 
raised ; «nd secondly, we are of opinion that in| 
eultivating the crop in the way we propose,near- | 
jy as great a product may be obtained as if the | 
ground were planted entirely with this crop.— | 
Growing in drills by itself it will not impede the | 
growth of the corn, nor do we conceive that this | 
crop will be injured by the extension of the 
pumpkin vines over the ground ; whereas if the 
two crops were planted together in the same | 
hills, or drills, as is commonly practised, the | 
growth of the one must, in a great measure,serve | 


The large sort of pumpkin, to which we have 
reference, has been raised of the weight of up- 
wards of 150 pounds, but it is probably less nu- 


the commonsorts. Another large sort, which 
we have seen exhibited in this county, of more 
than four feet in length, is probably entitled to a 
preference for culture, as it appears to be as 
sweet as pumpkins of the smaller kinds. 

In selecting seed for the pumpkincrop, take 
|such plants as bear the greatest weight of pump- 
i kins, and from the largest of these Iet the seed 
| be preserved. 
| We have next to speak of the rotations proper 
for clayey lands, or those which have more or 
less alumin in their composition. Lands of this de- 
scriplion are various, as well in regard to their 
natural fertility, as to their being more or less in- 
clined to a superabundance of moisture. Some 
are naturally too wet for cultivating even grain 
crops with success, and should therfore be kept 
| for mowing and grazing lands. Some again may 
be merely too wet for crops of winter grain, and 
in 8uch case spring crops should be substitued, 
while at the same time the lands should be more 
applied to the business of the dairy, and of the 
grazier. In the mean time, let the possessor of 
lands which are naturally too wet, proceed to lay- 
| ing at least a part of them dry, by hollow drains ; 
and then by making his barn dung principally into 
heaps of compost, in which lime and sand shall 
be considerably used as additional ingredients, 
and applying such compost manure to the driled 
crops before mentioned, and in the manner before 
directed, he will find no difficulty whatever in 
pursuing the course of crops we have recom- 
mended, nor of raising them of luxuriant growth. 
Where clayey lands are naturally dry enough for 
winter crops, we advise toa similar course of 
|crops, with the manure prepared and used ina 
‘similar manner. In all stiff soils, however, an 
‘important point In husbandry, is to keep the 
' ground, while under a course of crops, in a mel- 
low crumbly siate ; and for this purpose nothing 
is more conducive than frequent deep plough- 








ings, and raising the ground into high narrow 
ridges, as well to lie in that state during winter, 


as for the culture of al! the drilled crops in par- 
ticular. The ridges are to be formed by four 
gathering furrows, and in cleaving the ridges 
down new ones are formed with the middle or 
highest part of each where the last furrows were 
of the former ridges. When, therefore, the ma- 
nure is to be used for the drilled crop, it is to be 
laid in the furrows, between the ridges,and then 
covered over with two gathering furrows rua on 
each side, and thus the beds or ridges for the crep 
are prepared. 

If, however, it should still be found that some 
clays, even with this management for the pur- 
pose of ameliorating them, should still be found 
unsuitable for Indian corn, and for the turnip and 
ruta baga crops, we can only advise, that for the 
former, the Winsor bean, and for the two latter, 
the mangel wurzel and the cabbage crop,be made 
substitutes. ‘The Winsor bean is considerable 
cultivated in the elay lands of Great Britain ; and 
Mr. Deane, in his Farmer’s Dictionary, says its 
growth on such lands in this country is luxuriant. 
Pereaps in place of this species of the bean,ano- 





te rob the other of its due share of nutriment. j ther, which is cultivated in the southern states, 


tritious, because less sweet, than pumpkins of 











| ingredients. 


| most advisable. 








wf 





and is there called the cow pea, should be pre- 
ferred. 

It should be further observed, that gypsum, 
when applied as a top dressing to clay lands, par- 
ticularly those which are too wet, has but very 
little effect ; but when they are laid dry by hol- 
low drains, and thrown into ridges, as before 
mentioned, the effect of this manure upon them 
is nearly the same as in other dry arable lands.— 
And as we conceive it essentially necessary that 
all clay lands which are to be cultivated for spring 
crops, as well as all other soils which are natu- 
rally too wet, should lie in ridges during the win- 
ter, we advise that, at the beginning of the rota- 
tion we have mentioned, such Jands have a second 
ploughing in the fall, for the purpose of being 
laid in such ridges. When thus laid they are ea- 
sily reduced to a mellow state in the spring ; but 
if this be neglected, they will usually be found, 
more or less, in hard baked clods, a state very 
unfit for good culiivation. 

In Great-Britain it is found essentially requi- 
site that clay lands should be effectually summer 
fallowed as often as every sixth year; as well 
for the purpose of extirpating growths of weeds, 
as for mellowing the soil, and rendering it more 
lively. A fallowing there is performed by many 
repeated ploughings and harrowings during the 
summer. But it should be remembered that the 
climate of that country is very different from this. 
Their wheat harvest is in autumn, their summers 
being wet and cool. Here we have time after 
the harvest is over to cleanse and enliven the 
soil by repeated ploughings and harrowings. 

On hard, gravelly lands, which are unfit for 
any crops of roots, except perhaps potatoes, no 
very extensive rotation can be had to advantage 
without plentiful manuring. Gypsum has a pow- 
erful effect on such lands, and with the aid of this 
manure alone even the poorest of gravels may be 
made to yield good crops of buckwiieat and of red 
clover ; and ona lay of this latter crop turned 
under, a tolerable good crop of rye may be had. 
St. Foin, an? some other tap rooted grasses, flour- 
ish in such soils better than might be expected. 
Gravelly lands require very deep and frequent 
ploughings, in order to make them sufliciently 
retentive of moisture. They are usually much 
assisted by compost manures, where clay, mud, 
upland marl, &c. forma considerable share of the 
But as there are different degrees 
of fertility in gravelly lands, according to the na- 
ture of the gravel, and its greater or less predomi- 
nance in the soil, we can lay down no definite 
course of crops that in all cases would be found 
Say, however, that with efec- 
tual deep plonghings, and plenty of suitable ma- 
nure for the drills, the first crop shall. be Indian 
corn, intermixed with the potatoe and the pump- 
kin growths, as before mentioned ; next spring, 
oats, or barley, if the ground will answer for this: 
crop. As soon as-this crop comes off, turn the 
stubble under, and harrow in buckwheat for a 
green dressing, in the manner mentioned.in treat- 
ing of manures, and on this growth, turned under, 
sow rye, if the ground is too gravelly for wheat. 
Sow the clover seed the next spring, in the quan- 
tity before mentioned,. and tken harrow the 
ground, which will serve the purpose of covering 
the seed, and also of assisting the growth of the 
crop of wheat, or rye,.as the case may be. The 
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advantage derived from harrowing these crops in 
the spring has been well ascertained by expert- 
ment. After thé second year’s growth of clover 
has been fed or mowed off, turn over the ground 
in the fall to commence the rotation anew. 

When we speak of gravelly lands, we do not 
mean to include those which are,properly speak- 
ing, gravelly loams ; for soils of this description 
are generally fitted well for the rotation first 
mentioned. By gravelly lands we mean those 
‘where gravel is mostly predominant, as we call 
those lands sandy where silex forms the greatest 
proportion of the soil, and of these something is 
now to be said. 

Asa specimen of what may be called light } 
sandy lands we will refer to much of those lying 
between Albany and Schenectady. ‘These, lke 
the gravelly lands just mentioned, are not, in 
their natural state, calculated for the production 

of many different crops in perfection, nor indeed 
for any without manure. With the aid of gyp- 
sum alone, however, good crops of peas, and of 
buckwheat, may be had on most of these lands, 
tolerable of red clover, and on the lay of clover 
turned under, middling crops of rye may be had. 
Probably, with this manure, valuable crops of 
pumpkins might be raised on them. Lands of this 
description, have, however, very essential pro- 
perties, which. gravelly lands do not possess ; 
they are much easier cultivated than the harder 
soils, and in proportion to their natural fertility, 

no lands are better adapted for root crops of al- 

most every sort, or for the grasses whose roots 
extend deep into the earth, among which are clo- 
ver of different kinds, St. Foin, Lucerne, &¢.-— 
Such lands are least adapted for crops of wheat 
and Indian corn ; but when sufficiently manured 
with clay, or upland marle, which is better, they 
will yield tolerable crops of the latter, and also 
of the former, when raised on a lay of red clover. 

Where little else than the contents of the barn 
yard and gypsum can be had for manuring sandy 
lands of the above description, the common tur- 
nip and ruta baga calture would not, perhaps, be 
advisable, but the rotaiion should be something 
like the following: first year, potatoes and pomp- 
kins in alternate drills, manured and treated as 
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cipally composed, would render the land better 
adapted for grain crops of every description. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SBLISCIrOns. 
Agricultural Chemistry, No. XIII. 


BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 








OF WAX. 

12. It is found in a number of vegetables ; it 
is procured in abundance from the berries of the j 
wax myrtle (Myrica cerifera,) it may be like- 
wise obtained from the leaves of many trees; iu 
its pure state it is white. Its specific gravity Is 
9,662; it melts at 155 degrees ; itis dissolved 
by boiling alcoho! ; but it is not acted upon by 
cold alcohol; it is insoluble in water; its pro- 
pertics as a combustible body are well known. 

The wax of the vegetable kingdom seems to 
he precisely of the same nature as that afiorded 
by the bee. 

From the experiments of M. M. Gay Lussac 
and Thenard, it appears that 100 parts of wax 
consists of . 

Carbon - : - 

Oxygene - . - 

H ydrogene 
or otherwise, 

Carbon 61,784 | 

Oxygene and hydrogene in propor- 6,300 

tions necssary to form water 
tydrogene - - - 11,916 
which agrees very nearly with 37 proportions of 





— 





61,784 
5,544 
oO CVO 

12,672 { 








seine pennaguick: 
Oxygene and hydrogene in propor- 
tion necessary to form water f 15,156 
Hydrogene in excess - - 8,900 
According to the same chemist, 100 parts of 


copal consist of 


Carbon - . - 76,811 

Oxygene - - - 10,606 

Hydrogene - - - 12,583 
or, 

Carbon ei ii - 76,814 

Water or its elements - 12,052 

Hydrogene - - 11,137 


From these results, if resin be a definite com- 
pound, it may be supposed to consist of 8 pro- 
portions of carbon, 12 of bydrogene, and 1 of 
oxygene. 

Resins are used for a variety of purposes,— 
Tar and pitch principally consist of resin, in 
pariially decomposed state. ‘Tar is made by the 
slow combustion of the fir; and pitch by the 
evaporation of the more volatile parts of tar.— 
liesins are employed as varnishes, and for these 
purposes are dissolved in alcohol or oils. Copal 
forms one of the finest. It may be made by boil- 
ing it io powder with oil of rosemary, and then 
adding alcohol to the solution. 

UF CAMPHOR. 

14, This is procured by distilling the wood 
of the camphor tree (Laurus Camphora,) which 
grows in Japan. [tis a very volatile body, and 
nay be purified by distillation. Camphor isa 
white, brittle, semi-transparent substance,having 
[90] a peculiar odour, and a strong acrid taste, 

It is very slightly soluble in water; more 
than 160,600 parts of water are required to dis- 
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hydrogene, 21 of charcoal, 1 of oxygene. 
i | 


OF RESIN. 

[88] 13. Very common in the vegetable king- i 
dom. One of the most usual species is that 1 
afforded by the different kinds of fir, Whena) 
portion of the bark is removed from a fir tree in | 
spring, a matter exudes, which is called tarpen- 
tine ; by heating this turpentine gently, a vola- 
tile oil rises from it, and a more fixed substance { 

remains ; this substance 18 resin. 
The resin of the fir is the substance common- 
ly known by the name of rosin; its properties 











before described ; second, peas souked in the 
solution before mentioned, and rolled in gypsam 
before sowing, with a top dressing of that ma- 
nure; bird, backwheat, treated in the same 
manner, and clover seed sown with the crop ; 
third and fourth, clover, with a top dressing of 
gypsum each spring; fifth, rye, on the clover 
turned under, as before described, which com- 
pletes tie course. , 

But where up! ind marle, or even clay, can be 
had, ic: tbe purpose of foi ming compost manures 
with the barn dung aud the addition ofsome lime, 
as is described under manures. Xe. we should |: 
advise to the rotation first described, or some- 
thing similor, in which the reot crops should fourm 
a prominent pari; and insuch case, let the ma- 
nure be plentifey applied to the dritled crops, 
At first, perhaps, some of the crops would not 
be soabundant ; bet snder this management the 
soil would be const. (1, i:ny roving, and of course 
the crops increasi. \l first, perhaps, rye 
should be substituted for ihe wheat crop, but 


are well known. — lis specific gravity is 1072 — 
It melis readily, burns with a yellow ligbt,throw- 
ing off mnch smoke. Resin is insoluble in wa- 
ter eituer hot or cold ; but very soluble in alco- 
hol. When a solution of resin in alcohol is mix- 
ed with water, the solution becomes milky ; the | 
resin is deposited by the ‘stronger attraction of | 
the water for the alcohol. 
Resins are obtained from many other species | 
of tree-. Mastich, form the Pistacia lentiscus, 
Eiemi form the Amyris elemifera, Copal form the 
hius copallinum. Sandarack from the common 
juniper. Ofthese resins copal is the most pecu- 
liar. It is the most difficult to dissolve in alco- 
hol; and for this purpose must be exprsed to 
that substance in vapour, or the alcohol employ- 
ed must hold camphor in solution. According to 
Gay Lussac and Phenard, 
100 parts of common resin contain 








each addition to th ‘f the aluminous and 
walcarious matter, of wut. the compogtis prin- 


Carbon - - - - 75,944 
Oxyvgene - - - - 13,337 
Hydrogene - - : : 10,719 
or of 
| (89] Carbon - - - - 75,944 ' 











solve ] part of camphor. It is very soluble in 
alcohol ; and by adding water in small quantities 
at atime to the solution of campher in alcohol, 
the camphor separates in a crystallised form. It 
is soluble in nitric acid, and is separated from it 
by water. 

Camphor is very inflammable ; it burns with 
a bright flame, and throws off a great quantity of 
carbonaceous matter. It forms in combastion 
water, carbonic acid, and a peculiar acid called 
camphoric acid. No accurate analysis has been 
made of camphor, but it seems to approach to the 
resins in its composition ; and consists of carbon, 
hydrogene and oxygene. 

Camptor exists in other plants besides the 
Laurus camphora. It is procured from species 
of the laurus growing in Samatra, Borneo, and 
other of the East India isles. It has been ob- 
tained from thyme (Thymus serpillam,) marjo- 
rom (Origanum majorana,) Ginger tree (Amo- 
mum Zingiber.) Sage (Salvia officinalis.) Many 
volitile oils yield camphor by being merely ex- 
posed to the air. 

An artificial substance very similar to camphor 
has been formed by M. Kind, by saturating oil of 
turpentine with muriatic acid gas (the gaseous 
substance procured from common salt by the ac- 
tion of sulphuric acid.) The camphor procured 
in well conducted experiments amounts to half of 
the oil of turpentine used. It agrees with com- 
mon camphor in most of its sensible properties : 
[91] but differs materially in its chemical quali- 

lies and composition. It is not soluble with- 
out decomposition in nitric acid. From the ex- 
periments of Gehlen, it appears to consist of the 
elements of the oil of turpentine, carbon, hydre- 
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gene and oxygene, united to the elements of mu- 
riatic gas, Chlorine and hydrogene. 

From the analogy of artificial to natural cam 
phor, it does not appear improbable, that natural 
camphor may be a secondary vegetable com- 
pound, consisting of camphoric acid and volatile 
oil. Camphor is used medicinally, but it has no 
ether application. 
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Rensselaer County Cattle Show. 
From the Farmers’ Register. 
TROY, October 26, 1819. 

Conformably to the arrangements of the exe- 
eutive committee, which have been published in 
bis paper, and in handbills, the Cattle Show,Fair 
and Ploughing Match, of the Rensselaer County 
Agricultural Society, took place in this city, on 
Tuesday and Vv ednesday last. 

Tuesday morning was ushered in by the ring- 
ing of all the church bells in the city, at sun rise ; 
a salute from the U.S. Arsenal, at Gibbonsville, 
and displaying the star spangled banner on the 
Fair Ground, a little east of River Street, at the 
norih end of the cliy, where a number of pens 
were erccted, for the reception of animals, and 
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a booth for the accommodation of the Society, in 
which to transact their business. 


| by Major Datapy, commaniling officer at the U. 





At 8 o’clock | wore in their hats the badge of the society, which | 
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sing a strife, to excel in tlie first and most impor- 
tant step im agriculture. After the ploughing 
match was finished, the several examining com- 
mittees sealed their reports, which remained in 
the hands of the chairman of each until the time 
of pronouncing to whom premiums were award- 
ed. This closed the proceeding of the first day. 

On Wednesday, at sun rise, all the bells in the 
city again rang a merry peal; a salate was fired 
from the United States arsenal, and at nine o’clock 
the Society met at the court-house and elected 
their officers for the ensuing year. Between 
ten and eleven o’clock (the members having pre- 
viously repaired to the Fair ground individually) 
a procession was formed near the flag staff, under 
the direction of Col. Herman KwicKERBACKBR, as 
marshal of the day, assisted by General Caves 
Carr, which, preceded by an excellent band of 
music and a military escort, politely furnished 


most popular and useful institution ever organi® 
zed in this county. 

The number of animals exhibited was not, per- 
haps, so greatas some, who have witnessed simi- 
lar exhibitions, by older institutions, expected ; 
but to us, to whom the sight was a novel one, it 
appeared large and respectable, considering thé 
shortness of the time since the Society of this 
county was organized. It undoubtedly would 
have been much larger, but from the timidity of 
several farmers, who fearing to be outdone, did 
not bring in their animals, which, in many instan- 
ces, would not have suffered by a comparison 
with any that were on the ground. We hope 
me 4 may get over this timidity before the next 

air. 

‘The samples of Woollen and Linen cloths pre-~ 
sented for inspection and premiums, were of a 
quality and texture that fully justified the hich 
expectation we had entertained of « rich treat in 





S. Arsenal at Gibbonsville, marched through Ri- 
ver and First-streets, to the Presbyterian meet- | 
ing- house. 
ved two beautiful small silk flags, elegantly eo 
corated with symbolical emblems of agriculture 
and domestic manufactures. ‘The members also 





the Society met in the court-house, when many | is three heads of wheat fastened to and surmoun- | 


new members were admitted, and diplomas delt- j ting the crown on the left side. 


In the centre of this procession was j 


Having arrived |! 


a display of firm, well-finished and substantial 
fabrics, on this occasion, and strengthened the 
pleasing hope that ere long our country may 
be proudly independent of all others for articles 
of manufactures, not only useful and substantial 
in their nature, but elegant in their appearance. 

Several samples of carpeting, coverlids and 
hosiery, were also presented, on which premi- 
ums were awarded, which reflect the highest 











vered to all the members, und about 10 o’clock, || at the meeting-house the following exercises | cr:-dit on the industry ,genins and laudable ambition 


~ 


1 


already collected to witness the novel and inte- | 


resting spectacle. 


come with animals, for exhibition and premiums, || 
began to bring them up and drive them into the | 3d. An address, by the Hon. George Tibbitts, 
pens, which, when filled, presented the best and {i 
largest collection of elegant and useful) animals || 4th. An Ode. 

The joy} Sth. A short and appropriate address, by Elka- 


ever before witnessed in this country. 


Immediately after the arrival || 
ofthe Society on the ground, those who had! 2d. A prayer peculiarly adapted to the occasion, 


and satisfaction which beamed upon every coun- | 


r . : . a . ° ° . 
tenance, at this time, strongly evinced the inte- |! 6th. The very pleasing and interesting ceremo- 


rest they felt in so splendid and so noveladisplay | 


of perfection in agricultaral economy, which was | 


not, till now, supposed to exist in this county. | 


Although t:e impression which asight so ple = | 


sing made upon our mind, cannot (from the na- 
ture of our vocation) be considered as conclusive 
evidence of the superiority of the Exhibition, 
yet when we state that many, verymany, prac- 
tical, judicious and inteihgent flirmers, expres- 
sed their most decided approbation of the animals 
exhibited, and declared that it exceeded their | 
most sangnine expectations, we think that the 
county of Rensselaer bus great reason to be proud 
ofits Agricultural Society, which has made as 
much progress as any in the state m the same 
length of time. 

At 12 0’clock the several examining comni‘tees 
proceeded to the execution of their respective 


tic manufacture for the purpose of awarding pre 
minms to those who, by their enterprise, indus- 
try and genius, were entitled to them. 
At four o’clock, five respectable farmers, with | 
their respective ox teams, entered the field of! 


ef taugh sward, « little east of the Fair Ground, 
This scene was-extremely gratifying, and witnes- 
sed by an immense crowd, whose feclings were 


—— <= 


excited to the highest pitch at so novel and plea- H 
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competition for the ploughing match, on a_ piece || 


ormed a procession and proceeded to the Fair j took place : 
Ground, where a vast multitude of citizens had |; ist. An Ode, sung with great taste and elegance, 


‘8th. An appropriate prayer, by the Rev. Mr. 


‘bers of the Society, together with many other 
i citizens, parteok of an excellent Farmers’ Din- 
duties,in examining animals and aiticles of domes- |! ner. 





by aselect but numerous choir of the finest 
voices, under the direction of Mr. Hastings. 


by the Rev. Doctor Coe. 


Esy. president of the society. 


nai Watson, Esq. 


ny of announcing to whom, and for what, pre- 
miums were awarded, which was done by Mr. 
Watson, to whom the reports of the several 
committees were delivered, and which he 
opened and read, when the premiums were de- 
livered to the successful candidates by Col. 
Knickerbacker, accompanied by the secretary, 
Col. George RK. Davis, who, at the same time, 
presented a certificate from the society, attest- 
ing to the merit of the person who received it. | 
7th. Music, by the band. 


Somers. 

The procession then moved from the meeting- 
house (in the same order as they entered it) to 
the house of Mr. John Barney, where the mem- 


We shall close this crude and hasty sketch by 
stating that. although public expectation was’ rai- 
sed to the highest pitch, it was not, in asingle in- 
stance, disappointed. Every thing was conducted 
with an order, regularity and impartiality that 
reflects much credit on the Society, and the se- 
veral committees, who had to perform, in many 


} country. 


of the females who thus offered, at the shrine of 
patriotism, the fruits of their exertions in contri- 
buting their share towards establishing, on a firm 
| and imperishable basis, the independence of their 
Although the number of these last ar- 
| ticles was but small, owing to the bashfulness and 
‘modesty which so strongly characterise the 
| American Fair, we hope and trust that what was 
| produced, and the success of the fair candidates 
for premiums, may excite, among the ladies of 
this county, a degree of emulation and ambition 
| that will result in a proud and splendid display of 
| female industry and ingenuity, at the next annual 
fair. Nothing is so much calculated to give an 
impulse to public spirit and patriotism, as the fact 
that the fair daughters of our country take an ac- 
tive and prominent part in the excitement o 

those noble and laudable feelings. 


PREMIUMS. 


The Committee appointed by the Rensselaer Agricultural 
Society, to award premiums on Domestic Animals, in confor- 
mity to the duty assigned to them, do, therefore, award as fol- 


lows :— [Troy Post.) 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

1. William Akin, Pittstown, for the best yoke of fat oxen, 
common breed, asilver cup, worth 20 dollars. 

2. John Bishop, Greenbush, for the best yoke of working 
oxen, common breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

3. John Bishop, Greenbush, for the second best yoke of 
ye eg oxen, eommon breed, one set of silver spoons, worth 5 
aohars, 

4. Joseph Twist, Pittstown, for the best fat cow, common 
breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

5. Henry Hoyle, Troy, for the best Milch Cow, common 
breed, a silver cup, worth 16 dollars. 

6. Cadwallader R. Colden, Pittstown, for the second best 
milch caw, English breed, one set of silver spoons, worth 6 
dollars. 

7. Joseph Richardson, Brunswick, for the best Bull, not ex- 
ceeding 4 years old, English breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dolls. 

g. Cadwallader R. Colden, Pittstown, for the second best 
Bull, not exceeding 4 years, English bréed, one set of silver 
spoons, worth 5 dollars. 

9. Henry Hoyle, Troy, for the best heifer, 2 years old last 











cases, a delicate duty ; and we have no doubt, 
fiom the general approbation expre-sed of the 
whole proceedings, but this will preve to be the 





spring, English breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars, 

10. Joseph Twist, Pittstown, for the best heifer, one year old, 
last spring, common breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

11. Jobn Carpenter, jun. Hogsick, for the best 6 calves raised 
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for stock, on one farm, by one person, common breed, two sil- 
ver table spoons, worth 6 dollars. 

12. Daniel Wey, Brunswick, for the second best 6 calves, 
raised for stock, op ove farm, by one person, common breed, 
one large silver spoon, worth 4 dollars. 

13. Uri Bishop, Greenbush, for the best stud horse, common 
breed, one pair of spurs, worth 15 dollars. i 

14. John Powers, jun. Petersburgh, for the best breeding 
mare, common breed, one pair of spurs, worth 10 dollars. 

15. Josiah Masters, Scaghticoke, for the best flock of fine 
wool sheep, not less than 20, (Merino,) a silver cup, worth To || 
dollars. 

16. Henry Hoyle, Troy, for the best common wooi sheep, not 
less than 20, common breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

“17. Henry Hoyle, Troy, for the best pair of ewes, Leicester 
breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

18. Henry Hoyle, Troy, for the best ram, Leicester breed, 
a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

19. Asa Gardner, Brunswick, for the best merino ram, @ 
silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

20. Joseph Twist, Pittstown, for the best common ram, one 
set of silver spoons, worth 5 dollars. 

21. David M. Defriest, Greenbush, for the best boar, not less 
than one year old, grass breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 

22. Horace Turner, Troy, for the best sow, not less than two 
years old, English breed, one set of silver spoons, werth o dol- 

lars. 

23. Asa Gardner, Brunswick, for the Lest fat hog, common 
breed, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. ; 

Your Committee have been presented with several species of 
stock which do honour to the owners, and to which, by the rules 
Jaid down, they cannot award premiums ; but in justice to the 
owners, beg leave to recommend the following premiums, viz; 

24. Willian B. Slocum, Schaghticoke, for a pair of two year 
old twin steers, 5 dollars. 

25. Abner Lewis, Lansingburgh, 20 ewes, fine wool, 8 dolls. 

26. William Akin, Pittstown, for a fat hog, 5 dollars. 

‘THOMAS TURNER, Chairman. 
Troy, 12th October, 1819. 


The Committee appointed by the Rensselaer Agricultural 
Society, to award premiums on Domestic Manufactures, in 
conformity to the duty assigned to them, do, therefore, award 
as follows :— 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

1. Joseph Dorr, Hoosick, for the best piece of narrow cloth, 
20 yards long, and 3-4 broad, a silver mug, worth 10 dollars. 

2. Miss Harriet Newcomb, Pittstown, for the best piece of 
finen shirting, 25 yards long, and 4-8 wide, one silver sugar 
tongs, and one set tea spoons, worth 10 dollars. 

There not being any 6-4 cloth, cassimere, sattinnett, or dia- 
per, entitled to premium, your committee beg leave to recom- 
mend premiums on the following articles exhibited, ia confor- 
mity to a note at the bottom of the regulation awarding premi- 
ums, viz:— 

3. Autbon Sherwood, for the second best piece of 3-4 cloth, 
€ dollars 50 cents. 

4. Simon Newcomb, for the third best piece 3-4 cloth, 5 
dollars. 

5. Thomas Tillinghast, for the second best piece 7-8 linen 
suirting, 7 dollars 50 cents. 

6. Miss Brown, for the best pair of woollen hose, a gold ring 
of the value of 2 dollars. 

7. Mrs. Harvey Betts, for the second best three pair of wool- 
ten. hose, a goldring of the value of 1 doilar 50 cents. 

8. P. M. Coons, for one piece 5-4 fine white flannel, 5 dollars. 

49. U.M Gregory, for one hearth rug, a gold ring of the value 
of 4 dollars. 

10. Miss Nancy Brown, for the best knit counterpane, 4 
dollars. 

11. Mrs. Harvey Betts, for the second best knit counterparie, 
3 dollars. 

12. Miss Nancy Brown, for the best piece of 5-4 carpeting, 
& dollars. 

13. Mrs. Helen Gardener, for the second best piece of 7-8 
carpeting, 4 dollars. 

14. Mrs. Ann Wilson, for one carpet coverlid, 3 dollars. 

15. Miss Hewitt, for one piece of straw braid, a gold ring of 
the value of 1 dollar 50 cents. 

16. Daniel M. Gregory, for one glass cylinder ana one glass 
plate, 5 dollars. 

Your Committee are induced to recommend the above pre- 
miums from the consideration, that-the artieles enumerated are 
of the first necessity, the manufactory of which, in their opin- 


‘don, ought to be encouraged. 
HENRY PLATT, Chairman. 
Troy, 12th October, 1819. 











_ The Committee appointed by the Rensselaer Agricultural 
Society, to award extra premiums, in conformity to the duty 
assigned them, do, therefore, award as follows: 

PLOUGHING MATCHES. 
1. Abraham Herrington, Greenbush, a silver cup, worth. 15. 
dollars. : 
2. Lewis Filkin, Lansingburgh, a silver cup, worth 10 dollars. 
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EXTRA PREMIUMS. 
1. Samuel T. Sweet, Berlin, one fat ox, a silver cup, worth 
10 dollars. ri F 
2. Ami Phillips, Troy, one fat eight month’s old pig, a silve: 
spoon, worth 2 dollars 50 ceasts. 
And the ¢ ommittee further report, that there was presented 
to their consideration, and which they deem worthy the atten- 
tion and approbation of the society, among other articles, one 
extraordinary specimen of the pumpkin sweeting apple, by Ja 
cob C. Lansing, Esq. of Lausingburgh, and six Marietta Squash- 
es, from 69 to 107 ibs. each, from col. Pawling’s garden. 
GILBERT EDDY, Chairman. 
Troy, 12th Octcler, 1819. 





Agrecable to the constitution and law of the Rensselaer 
County Society for the promotion of Agriculture and Domestic 
Manufactures, the annual meeting of the members for the 
election of officers for the same the ensuing year, was held at 
the court-house, in the city of Troy, ov the 13th October inst. 
At which meeting the following persons were elected to dis- 
charge the duties of their respective functions, for the year en- 
suing, to wit: 

George Tibbitis, Esq. of Troy, President. 

Herman Knickerbacker, Esq. of Schaghticoke, First Vice- 
President. 

Henry Platt, Esq. of Stephentown, Second Vice-President. 

Edmuad C. Genet, Esq. of Greenbush, Third Vice-President. 

Henry Hoyle, Esq. of Troy, Recording Secretary. . 

George R. Davis, Esq. of Hoosick, Corresponding Secretary. 

Hugh Peebles, Esq. of Troy, Treasurer. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

Troy—Stephen Ross, Chairman ; Thomas Turner, John P. 
Cushman and Gurdon S. Corning, Esquires. 

Lansingburgh+Smith Germond, Jacob C. Lansing and 
Wooster Brooklins, Esquires. 

Schaghticoke—Bethel Mather, Esquire. 

Pittstown—Gilbext Eddy and Jobu Stitt, Esquires. 

Hoosick—Moses Warren and Jolin Carpenter. jun Esquires. 

Petersburgh—Johu Powers, Esquire. 

Berlin—Burton Hammond, Esquire. 

Stephentown—Caleb Carr, Esquire. 

Schodack—Wiilliaw Fitch, Esquire. 

Nassau—Charles Mason, Esquire. 

Greenhbush—John Brees and Martin Defreest, Esquires. 

Sandlake—Uriah M. Gregory and Stephen J. Miller, Esqrs. 

Grafton—Ziba Hewitt, Esquire. 

Brunswick—Asa Gardner and Martin Springer, Esquires. 


Cae PLOUGH BOY. 














ALBANY: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1819. 





The Presidents of Agricultural Societies, who receive this 
paper, wili much oblige the Editor, by forwarding, without de- 
lay, their respective Addres<es, delivered at the late exhibitions. 


for one or two weeks past, shortened Gur summary of events. 


communication. Itis unavoidably postponed—but shall ap- 
pear, and we hope the writer may often fee) disposed to exer- 
cise his ingenuity, — 


Scull Cap. 


This plant which abounds in various parts of 
our country, our readers are aware, has been 
held out, by the editor of the Evening Post, as a 
specitic remedy in cases of hydrophobia. Whe- 
ther this be the fact or not, the editor of the Post 
is entitled to the thanks of the community, for his 
exertions to bring the plant into notice ,andto prove 
its eflicacy in such cases. If he has been labor- 
ing under a mistake, this does not detract from 
the merit of his exertions. It must be confessed, 
however,that he has embodied a mass of testimony 
of no mean weight ; and to guard against decep- 
tion has pointed out two kinds of the plant, to one 
of which only, he attributes the virtue of curing 
the hydrophobia. He has given two engravings, 








- ie a Bureh, Sebaghtigeke, one set of silver spoons, worth | 





one representing the real, and the other the spu- 
> 





Engagements, from which the Editor could not escape, have | 
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rious plant. The National Intelligencer -has 
done the same, and through the politeness of the 
editors of that paper, we have received the engra- 
vings, which are on wood. Asa remedy for hy- 
diophobia is one of the greatest blessings which 
can be sought after by the philosopher and philan- 
thropist, in behalf of mankind, we shall seize the 
earliest opportunity to lay before our readers the 
whole testimony in the case, together with the 
figures of the plants above mentioned ; and we 
earnestly hope, that further experiments may 
prove effectually the power of this plant to relieve 
mankind from the most terrible of all disorders. 





Soot Manure. 
If the soot of our chimneys can be converted 
into manure, the sooner the fact be established, 
the better for the Agricultural interest ; but if in 


| addition to its power of aiding the growth of vege- 


|tables, it possesses the virtue of preserving them 
from the attacks and ravages of noxious and de- 
structive insects, what has hitherto been deemed 
of no value, becomes a very important article in 
domestic economy. On this subject we have re- 
ceived a letter from a medical gentleman in New- 
York, a friend to agriculture ; and also a com- 
munication from another source, both of which 
follow, and which we recommend to the serious 
attention of our brother Plough Boys, as well as 
householders in general. who had better preserve 
their soot for the above valuable purposes, than 
to throw itaway. 


New-York, Oct. 4th, 1819. 


Dear Sir—T his will introduce Mr. Hall, whose 
father (now in this city) is the inventor of the 





on Ser: ‘ : : _* a. 
“A SUBSCRIBER,” from Kinde:hook, is thanked for his eutent Scraper, Mentioned tp the enclosed cir 


| liticate: though young, you will find him intelli- 
| gent, and capable of giving you a description of 
the machine, if required. ‘The philanthropists, 
who have, for more than two centuries, 
songht for a similar invention, will find a suffi- 
cient inducement for promoting the introduction 
of this machine into every populous town and 
city, which will eventually do away the necessity 
of employing those ill-fated climbing boys who are 
daily subjected to the present inhuman mode of 
cleaning chimneys, often half starved, half naked, 
and seldom, or never,live to be half grown, but fill 
victims to a disease unavoidably contracted from 
their occupation. Independently of this, on the 
score of economy alone, the propriety of introda- 
cing it would be suggested. 1 am informed the 
soot for agricultural purposes is worth more than 
the price of cleaning. Some of the members of 
the agricultural society of Massachusetts,who wit- 
nessed its operation, are now seeking it for the 
latter purpose to introduce into their compact 
towns and villages. It 18 said that the hye obtain- 
ed from sooteffectually destroys bugs and worms, 
when sprinkled on the young plant—and that 





wheat soaked in it is not subject to insects,sinut,&c- 
eh, XeeeEER 
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so etn nent EE ESB 
HE CERTIFICATE, 
‘¢Harvard University, Cambridge, Sept. 21. 

« Sir—The patent Scraper for cleaning Chimneys has been 
tried in the College in 148 flues. from what we have observed 
and heard of its operation, we think it answers fully to the cia- 
racter you give of it, end isan expeditious and efiectual method 
of removing Soot. The quantity collected was very great, two 
bushels nearly to a flue, although the chimneys have been re- 
gularly fired once or twice in a season. The use of this instru: 
ment is easily learned, and it occasions no damage to the chim- 


acys. 
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** We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
“JOHN ‘I. KiRKLAND, 
* LEVI HEDGE, 

“Mr. Joho Lee.” 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 
I was induced a few days since to attend the 


exhibition in this city, of Hall’s patent chimney || 


scrapers, and although prepared to believe in the 
efficacy and utility of this machine from the re- 
port of the Harvard University, my expectations 
were more than realized, for it may be truly 
said that this machine is an tmportant discovery, 


and [ sincerely hope that its ingenious inventor | 
may meet with that remuneration from his coun- | 


trymen which he so justly deserves. 
dent of other important benefits to be derived from 
its use, the saving of the soot is a desideratuin to 


farmers—for this articale is a most important ma- | 
Directions for preparing American coffee. 


nure, and my mede of using ithas been attended 
with the greatest success—and for the benefit of 
the farming interest | here give the manner of 
using it: Collect the soot perfectly drv, then 
pound the coarser parts, afterwards siftit, and 
leach it in the same manner as ashes is for soap. 
When your vegetables are first coming up gently 


sprinkle out of a common watering pot some of | 


the soot water over them, which will eflectual 
perserve your cucumbers and all other vegeta- 
blés from lice, bugs, slugs, wire worms, and all 
those sore enemies tothe vegetable world.— 


Thus much for gardening, and now for its use as, 


a manure—before sowing your sced wheat, soak 
it in the soot water—then sow the seed and strew 
the soot lightly over the ground, and when the 
wheat comes up lightly sprinkle the soot over it, 
by this means you prevent the smut in the wheat 
aud you will have anabundantly fine crop. | 
have hada long conversation with Mr. Hall on this 
subject ; his ideas are the same as mine ; I think 
he deserves the thanks of the community for his 
discovery and is well entitled to a handsome _re- 
muneration. He informs me that he shall remain 
here until the 10th of next mouth, and when he 


parpose of disposing of the rights in this machine. 
Knowing the interest you take in every thing 
that hasa tendency to promote the good of this 
state and, particularly the agricultural interest, | 
have hastily given you my ideas on this important 
subject. I beg you will do me the favour of pub- 
kshing it in your bighly useful paper. 
I am, sir, your’s, 
A FARMER. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Homesrwn, 


In one of the Plough Boys I observe directions 
for preparing Rye as a substitute for coffee.-— 
Some months since I furnished directions for pre- 
paring and using this article asa sabstitute for 
Coffee, and have since been proud to see the us 
of rye instead of coffee adopted into several re- 
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Indepen- jj 


| will more readily be willing to recommend it to 


leaves this } lace he will appoint an agent for the | an Inland Navigation from the shores of the Hudson to those 


| NAVIGATION HAS COMMENCEDON THE ERIE CANAL. 
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spectable and opulent familics in my neizhbor- 
hood. 

I am indebted to Mr. Binns’ paper for a valua- 
ble improvement in preparing the rye. ! have 
/constanily used rye for coffee in my family for 
several months, not only as a matter of economy, 
but also as a more healthy and nutricious article 
of diet than coffee. Coffee, as well as green teas, | 
disagrees with many persons, particularly those 
of nervous and irritable temperaments. If people 
of such temperaments would entirely abandon the 
use of coffee, and of green teas, and use the rye 
in their stead, they would certainly be compensa- 
ted for so trifling a sacrifice, by a better state of 
_health. As a matter of economy, if every fami- 
ily in this state would substitute rye for coffee, 
| the saving would amount to not less than 250,000 

dollars per annum, and probably much more. 

On one hand, the Rye is the produce of our 
/own soil, cultivated by freemen-——on the other, 
_coflee is the production of slaves—it grows on a 
soil watered with the tears and siveat of misera- 
Pray, Mr. Homespun, try the | 
| experiment in your own family, and I know you | 
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ble feHow-beings. 





the public. ** Example is better than precept.” 


Select the fiirest and cleanest rye—separate 
ithe impurities, as chaff, dust, &c.—boil it in wa- 
ter filieen or twenty minutes—turn off the water 
and wash the grain in cold water three or four 
times—dry it in the sun orin an oven, and then 
burn it as you would coffee. Before the grain 
jis cold, break an egg into three or four quarts 
lof it and stir it well. When every kernel is 
oo 
| 








glazed with the egg, no other preparation is ne- 
cessary. The coffee is prepared by boiling 15 
jor 20 minutes. It is unnecessary to add that 
cream improves the coffee—or a portion of cream 
| and milk is still better. ECONOMY. 


P, S. Abont a pint of Rye is enough for a fa- 
mily of 5 or 6 persons. 
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Weekly Summary. 


Every friend to the prosperity of the state of N. 
York, and every friend to the perpetuity of our grand federal 
Republic, must rejoice in the progress of our GREAT CANAL, 
The state and national interests are so strongly identified in the 
' cuccess of this measure, that they cannot be separated in the 
imagination, ‘Though New-York has found it her interest to 
project and commence the work ; yet its completion, by opening 








of the Mississippi, will a the commercial interest, as 
well as perpetuate the political stability of the whole Union.— 
It is therefore with the highest degree of satisfaction, that we 
are enabled to begin our domestic summary with stating that 








On the 23¢-af October, 1819 be it remembered, the first boat | 
was launched upon this mightv artificial stream —the future | 
progress and termination of which is to diffuse such blessings 
from one extremity to the other of this stupendous REPUBLI- 
CAN EMPIRE. Suffice it to add, at present, that a boat 61 
feet long, Swide, and 4deep, completely furnished inside for 
accommodating passengers, did actually, on the day before 
| mentioned, glide on the canal, by the power of one horse only, 
| from Ttiea to Rome and back again, a distance of more than 
thirty miles, ineight hours and thirty minutes. Uis Exceilency 
the Governor, to whose esertions this great measure owes so 
rouch of its origin and success, togetherwith general Van Rens- 
selaer, Messrs. Holley and Sevinour, canal commissioners, and 
many other gentlemen, started in the boat from Utica, and 
during the whole passage to Rome and back again, there were 
on board from seventy to one hundred passengers: But as we 
shall give the particulars in some future number, this brief no- 
tice must suffice for the present. 
We have nothing great in the United States, 
say some folks; yet the English have lately laid claim to our 
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general Jackson. 
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Sas a ne ree menese= 
The whole population of Mobile is about eight 
or nine hundred; yet so violent was the fever there, that from 
Monday, Sept. 14th, to Sunday the 19th, at 9 o'clock, A. Wf. 
there had died forly-six, making an average of eight daily. 

A political work has recently issued from the 
Philadelphia press, entitled ** An appeal from the judgment of 
Great-Britain respecting the United States,” part first, by Ko 
bert Walsh, Jun. ‘The object of the work is to vindicate the 
stitutions and character of this country from the injustice 
and invective of British writers as well as to deal a little in the 
way of retaliation. Of the work in question the editors of the 
National] Intelligencer observe, “ Mr. Walsh bas indeed carried 
his plan intoeflect, The retaliation is severe-the more severe 
for being just; doubly severe from its proceeding from a peu 
whose puiished periods have, in other days, received the warm 
approbation of the critics whose error and malignity he now 
exposes.”” The critics alluded to are the writers of the London 
Reviews, in which the people of this country have latterly been 
grossly vilified, and these same writers have extolled a forme: 
production of Mr. Walsh. 

On the night of the 20th Sept. there was a hail 
storm in Bullock county, Georgia, more violent than had ever 
been known before. Of one field of cotton of 40 acres, the na- 
ked stalks only survived the tempest. 

A post-oflice has been established at Hillsbo- 
rough, Washington county, Pa. Samuel Stanley, Esq. P.M. 

The health of Baltimore was said to be im- 
proving on the 8th ult. On that day, 700 dollars were genu- 
rously transmitted to the Mavor, from the citizens of George- 
town, D. C, asa donation to the puor sufferers by the prevailing 
lever, 

It is asserted, that Wittram Cogsett has taken 
up the bones of Thomas Paine, and removed them, or is about 
removing them, to England. By what authority does Mr. Cob- 
bett do this? 

A Philadelphia electioneering bhand-bill con- 
tains the following curious item: * Let the lovers of humanit¢ 
vote against those who by a barbarous ordinance, have cruelly 
put to death the most Faithful of Animals; and caused our gut- 
ters to run with "PHE BLOOD OF OUR DOGS.” 

On the 6th inst. the extensive rope-walk, in 
Boston, belonging to Lewis & Co. was consumed by fire—loss 
30,000 @ollars. 

The town for the seat of government of the 
state of I}linois, is laid out on the Kaskaskias river, consisting 
of 61 squares, witha large square in the centre, and 150 building 
lots were lately sold at an average of 234 dollars for each—-- 
highest price for one, 780 dollars. The town is called Vanda- 
lia; situation said to be very fine. 

A battalion of the 5th infantry of United States’ 
troops, under command of colonel Leavenworth, were lately 
sent from Detroit to form a new military post at the falls of St. 
Anthony, on the Mississippi. ‘They went by the way of Macki- 
naw into Green-bay, of Michigan, up Fox river, that empties 
into thas bay, thence across a portage ofa mile and a half to the 
Quisconsin, and down that river 150 miles to the Mississippi. 
From the representation given of this route by col. L. it appears 
that the Fox and Ouiscousin rivers are sufficient for steam-boat 
navigation, and that the portage between them is over a low, wet 
prairie, where a canal could be made atasmall expense. This 
canal, then, is all that is wanting to be enabled to run steam- 
boats from Buffaloe, in this state, to New-Orleans, and from 
thence, by sea, to foreign climes, and to return to Buffaloe vy 
the same route. The distance of inland navigation thus opened 
would Le about 2,500 miles. Whowould not be pleased with a 
voyage, in a steam-boat, from Buffaloe to the West-Indies ? 

A mission has lately been sent from Connecti- 
cut to the Sandwich Islands, to instruct the natives in the use 
of letters, in the doctrines of our faith, and in the arts and 
sciences. A printing press, and the implements of agriculture, 
formed part of the establishment, and a farmer with his fami- 
ly, part of the number of which the mission is composed, being 
altogether about twenty. The natives have already some artists 
in wooden work, and derive their subsistence from the soil, 
which they till with wooden implements. ‘ 

A squash, taken from the garden of Mr. Wm. 
Chouty, Londonderry, N. H. on .the 2d inst. weighed 311 Ibs. 
It was 6 feet 3 inches in circumference. 
= Saas 


ENGRAVING 
And Copperplate Printing. 


HE Subscribers have removed to No. 55, 
STATE-STREET, a few doors below their old stand, 
where they continue the above business in its various branches 
From the experience they have had in bank note and other en- 
graving, they are enabled to solicit the patronage of their friends 
and the public, with a ful belief, that all orders in their line 
will be executed to the satisfaction of those who may emplay 


them. 
f RAWDON & BALCH. 
Albany, August 1, 1819. 
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«January next; and to end December 31, 1820. 
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PROPOSALS, 
For carrying the Mail on the following routes will be received at 
theGeneral Post ce, until Saiurday, the 2d of October neat. 
1. From Peekskill by Crum Pond to Somerstown, once a 
week, 14 miles. 
Leave Peekskill every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at Som- 
erstown by 9 a m. 
Leave Somerstown at 10 a mand arrive at Peekskill by 5 p m. 
2. From Pine Plains to North Amenia, 8 miles. 
Leave Pine Plainsevery Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at North 
Amenia by 8 a m. 
Leave North Amenia at 10 a m and arrive at Pine Plains by 
noon. 
3. From Great Bend, Pa. by Harmony and Windsor to De- 
posit, once a week, 28 miles. 
Leave Deposit every Saturday a 6 am and arrive at Great 
Bend by 2 p m. 
Leave Great Bend every Friday at 10 a m and arrive at De- 
posit by 6 p m. 
4. From Albany by Spencertown to Sheffield, Ms. 43 miles. | 
Leave Albany every Wednesday at 6 a m and arrive at Shet- | 
field by 6 p m. 
Leave Sheffield every Thursday at 6 a m and arrive at Alba- 
ny by 6 pm. 
5. From Troy by Brunswick, Grafton and Petersburgh to 
Williamstown, Ms.gonce a week, 28 1-2. 
Leave Troy every Monday at 10 a mand arrive at Williams- 
town by 6 Ve m. 
Leave Williamstown every Tuesday at 6 a mand arrive at 
Troy by 2p m. 
6. From Schenectady to Utica on the south side of Mohawk 
River, once a week, 76 miles. 7 
Leave Schenectady every Tuesday at 6 a mand arrive at 
Utica on Wednesday by 6 p m. 
Leave Utica every Thursday at 6 a m and arrive at Schenec- 
tady on Friday by 6 p m. 
7. From Cherry Valley by Long Patent, Westford and Deca- 
tur to Worcester, once a week, 21 miles. 
Leave Cherry Valley every Tuesday at 5am and arrive at 
Worcester by 11 a m. 
Leave Worcester at 1 p mand arrive at Cherry Valley by 7pm. 
8. From Cambridge by Hoosick, Petersburgh, Berlin and Ste- 
phentown to Lebanon, once a week. 
Leave Cambridge every 
Leave Lebanon every ' 
9. From Waterford by Orange & Jone’s to Ballston Spa, once 
a week, 20 miles. 
Leave Waterford every Tuesday at 6 a’m and arrive at 
Ballston Spa by Il am 
Leave Ballston Spa at 2p mand arrive at Waterford by 7 p m. 
10. From Waterloo by Clyde Village to Port Glasgow, once 
‘aweek, 
Leave Waterloo every Friday at 6am and arrive at Port 
Glasgow by 6 p m. 
Leave Port Glasgow every Saturday at6amand arrive at 
Waterloo by 6 p m. 
11. From South Nunda by M'‘Ciure’s to Ellicottsville in 
Cattaragus county. 
Leave South Nunda every Friday at 6'a m and arrive at Elji- 








eottsville by 6 p m. 
Leave Ellicottsville every Saturday at G@m and arrive at} 


South Nunda by 6 p m. 
NOTES. 


. 1. The Post-master General may expedite the mails and alter 
the times for arrival and departure at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the contract, he stipulating an adequate coinpensa- 
tion for any extra expense that may be occasioned thereby. 

2. Fifteen minutes shall be allowed for opening and closing 
the mail at all offices where no particular time is specified. 

3. For every thirty minutes delay (unavoidable accidents ex- 
cepted) in arriving after the times prescribed in the contract, 
the contractor shall forfeit one doliar ; and if the delay continue 
until the departure of any depending mail, whereby the mails 
destined for such depending mail lose a trip, a forfeiture of dou- 





ble the amount allowed for carrying-he mail one trip shall be in- 
eurred; unless it shalt be made to appear that the delay was 0c- 
casioned by unavoidable accident; in which case the amount ; 
av for the trip, will, in all cases, be forfeited aud retained. 
4. Persons.making proposals are desired to state tiieir prices 
y the year.. Those who contract will receive their pay quar- 
terly—in the months of May, August, November, aud Feb- 
rgary, one month after the expiration of each quarter. 
5. No other than a free white person shall be employed to 
ebuvey the mail. ; : 
6. Where the proposer intends to convey the mail in the body 
ofa stage carriage, he is requested to state it in his proposals. 
7. Ttte Post-master General reserves to himeelf the right of 
declaring any contract at an end whenever one failure happens, 
which amounts to the loss of a trip... P 
9. The distance stated are such as have been communica- 
18d to this office, and some of them are doubtless incorrect; 
on this subjectihe contractor must inform himself; no alteration 
will be made in the pay on account of any error in this respect. 
9, The contracts are to be in operation on the. firs: day of | 








RETURN J- MEIGS, Jr. Post-master General, 
Cheygred Poss Oger, Weasjprgten Gity, Moy 26, Laie 
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POBTRY. 


From the New-England Galaxy. 











TO THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FALL OF PALMYRA.” 


1. Brother Wright, you are wrong ;— 
Had your elegaut soug 
Been printed beyond the Atlantic ; 
‘ihe young and the old, 
With silver and gold, 
To buy it had been even frantic. 


2. For all would have thought 
That Lord Byron or Scott 
These lines had undoubtedly written ; 
And some would declare, 
And others would swear, 
‘They could nowhere be made but in Britain. 


3. A prophet, you know it, 
A painter, or poet, 
1fiame ora fortune he’d win, sir, 
At home must not stay, 
But flee far away 
From country, acquaintance, and kin, sir. 
Your’s, in haste, 
BROTHER JONATHAN, 
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And Copperplate Urinting. 
PRHE Subscriber continues the engraving and 
Copperplate printing, in its various bsanches, at No. 82 
State-street. Having for several vears printed the bills of the 
principal banks in this state, whose patronage he continues to 


yields them two thousand impressions more than they formerly 
received, he can offer no better recommendation to the public 
for the faithful execution of all printing in his line, that they 
may please to favour him with. 

L. LEMET. 


Albany, July 17, 1819. 
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PHYSIOGNOTRACE. 
LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 


ESPECFULLY informs the ladies and gentle- 
men of Albany, that he takes likenesses in Crayon.as large 
as life, and engraves them ofa reduced size in a new and elegant 
style. The price of the large likenesses, with an engraved plate 
aud twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for gentlemen, and 35 dol. 
lars for ladics, or 8 dollars for the drawing only. 


oe 





receive, from a conviction that, by his care oftheir plates, he | 





For further particulars apply at his house, No. 82 State-street. 
where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters 
may be seen 

June 5, 1819. 





Carving, Gilding and Ornamental 
Work. 3 
LEWIS LEMET 


FFERS his services in the above line, and 
\# from his perfect knowledge and experience in the business 
will warrant his work superior to any other, and at prices per 


feetly satisfactory, he therefore solicits a preference. 
GILT CORNICES, PICTURE and LOOKING-GLASS 


| Vol. 1. 
440,000. 
By authority of Congress, 


NATIONAL LOTTERY. 
SECOND CLASS. 














SCHEME. 
100 Prizesof D. 1,000 is D. 100,000 
1 Prize of 40,000 40,000 
2 do. 10,008 20,000 
4 do. 5,000 20,000 
20 do. 500 10,000 
60 do. 100 6,000 
2,600 do. 40 104,000 
D. 300,000 
10,000 Tickets, at 30 dolls. 300,400 


PRIZES ALL FLOATING. 
First 1,000 Blanks entitled to 40 dollars each. 
2 Prizes of 5,000 floating from Ist day’s diawing. 


1 do. 5,000 do 5th do. 
1 do. 5,000 do. 7th do. 
1 do: 10,000 do. 10th do. 
1 do. 10,000 do, 16th do. 
1 do. 40,000 do. 19th do. 





The drawing of 500 Tickets is called a day’s drawing, and 
will regulate that of the above prizes. 

The drawing will commence at the city of Washington, in the 
month of October next, positively, unless the sale of Tickets will 
allow it to be done sooner. 

Cash will be proinptly advanced for prizes, at either of D. 
GILLES? ik’s Umted states Lottery Office, No. 114 Broadway, 
opposite the City Hotel, New-York; No. 11 South Third, be- 
tween Chesnutand Market-streets, Philadelphia ; and Pennsyl- 
vama Avenue, City of Washington. 

‘This splendid Lottery being under the authority of the United 
States, and the prizes all floating as specified, offers the greatest 
inducements to venders and adventurers. As the tickets can 
be sold in any part of the United States, orders (post paid) for- 
warded to the subscriber at either of the above offices, from ven- 
ders, associates, or individuals, for Tickets or chances, will re- 


ceive thankful atteation, from 
D. GILLESPIE. 


*,* Present retail price of Tickets, 32 dollars. 
AN AUVPRENTICE WANTED, 
SMART, active lad, about 13 or 14 years of 
age, wanted as an apprentice tothe Watch Making busi- 
ness. None need apply unless weil recommended, and one fiom 
‘te country would be preferred. Enquire at No. 437, South 
Markei-street, of ALEXANDER M‘HARG. 
Alhany, July 2. 1819. 
A Ki W copies of Watson's History of the Berk- 
4A shire Agricultural Society, may be had at the Post Office, 
mMlarsetrrpm atp QI’ DYrarw 
BKAGLE AIR FURNACE. 
RDEKRS for this Furnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD’s, No 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 
nace, No. 84, Beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 
of the proprietors; who bas : 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Potash Kettles, irom 18 to 55 dollars; Bark Mills, oflate im- 
provement ; large and smal! Caldrons; Oven and Close Stoves, 
and Castings in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is furnished with a general assortment of Pat- 
terns, among which are Patterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chant and Country Mills, Cotton and Carding Machinery, &c.. 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


Warner Daniels and Co. 
N.B. A constant supply of Liverroor and 


Vireinta COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819. 




















ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


{cy- COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 











FRAMES, &c. executed with dispaten 
Albany, August, 1aJ% 14 


4 


VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, atfair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





